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Israel: East Meets West 


No other nation on earth pro- 
duces such contrasts in birth and 
death rates as does the little re- 
public of Israel today. There East 
meets West, demographically as 
well as culturally. 

Israel’s death rate, typically 
western, is one of the lowest in the 
world, lower even than ours. Is- 
rael’s high birth rate approaches, 
but does not equal. that of her 
Middle Eastern agrarian neighbors. 

As a result, Israel’s rate of natu- 
ral inerease, the number of births 
over deaths, was 25.2 in 1953.* This 
compares with 15.1 in the United 
States, and 4.5 for the United 
Kingdom. Her neighbor, Egypt, 
has a higher rate, 26.9 in 1952, as 
do some Asian and Latin American 
countries. 

To further swell numbers, recent 
immigration has proceeded at an 
unprecedented rate. Since May 15, 
1948, when the State of Israel 
emerged from territory that had 
previously been the British man- 
date of Palestine, the response on 
the part of world Jewry towards 
making Israel the homeland has 
been very great. 

Before and during the mandate 
period, the population of the area 
was predominantly Arab. The for- 


*Birth rates, death rates, and rates of 
natural increase are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 


mation of the State of Israel, com- 
prising only 77 percent of the man- 
date area, automatically excluded 
many Arabs from the country. 
This, combined with a sizable exo- 
dus of Arabs from those parts of 
Palestine which later became Israel 
and heavy Jewish immigration, 
served to raise the Jewish propor- 
tion of the total population. By 
the spring of 1954, almost 90 per- 
cent of Israel’s 1.7 million people 
were Jewish. 

Even so, Israel today is not a 
uniform population, religiously or 
culturally. Rather, her people rep- 
resent the diverse cultures and di- 
visions of Judaism of their lands 
of origin. About 80 percent of the 
people can speak Hebrew.? 

Contrary to general belief, Is- 
rael’s Jewish population is largely 
urban. The ‘‘agricultural pioneer’’ 
has been enthusiastically publi- 
cized, but the typical Israeli is a 
city dweller. However, rural popu- 
lation is increasing faster than ur- 
ban. 

When Moses looked from Mount 
Nebo over ‘‘all the land of Gilead, 
unto Dan... and all the land of 
Judah unto the hinder sea. ..’’ he 
could see most of the land which is 
now Israel. Today, one can view 
the entire country at a glance from 
a plane flying at 20 thousand feet. 
The Promised Land of the Jewish 
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= is not quite as large as the 2000 


State of New Jersey and much of 
it is desert. 

Already a net importer of food, 
Israel has little hope of ever attain- 
ing agricultural _ self-sufficiency. 
Her hope of achieving a balanced 
economy appears to depend on de- 
velopment of industries, but she 
lacks the natural resources for an 
industrial plant. 

Maintaining present levels of 
living for her new, heterogeneous, 
rapidly growing population is her 
most crucial problem—and greatest 
challenge. Israel’s obvious role as 
trader and purveyor of special 
services in the Middle East cannot 
materialize until the tensions which 
isolate her from her Moslem neigh- 
bors are resolved. 


CENSUS BACKGROUND 

Recent population growth is fair- 
ly well documented by census sta- 
tistics available since the establish- 
ment of the British mandate. The 
first census, conducted by that gov- 
ernment in 1922, is not wholly re- 
liable because of the nomadic char- 
acter of many elements of the Pal- 
estinian population. But the Jew- 
ish population was then, as now, 
largely concentrated in relatively 
few cities and semi-urban settle- 
ments, and was more amenable to 
registration procedures than other 
elements of the population. Conse- 
quently, the 1922 figures on the 
Jews in Palestine are considered 
fairly accurate.* 

In 1931, a second census was tak- 
en by the mandate government. 
This census, together with annual 


i of births and deaths and 
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FIGURE 1: PoPULATION GROWTH OF PAL- 


ESTINE AND ISRAEL, 1922-545 


From 1922 to 1948, the population of 
Palestine was predominantly non-Jewish. 
The Jews now constitute about 89 per- 
cent of the population of the State of 
Israel. Immigration has accounted for 
the greater part of the growth of the 
Jewish population until very recently. 


migration, forms the basis of annual 
estimates from 1931 to 1947. Since 
1948, the Israeli government has 
kept complete and accurate demo- 
graphie statistics. For this discus- 
sion it is convenient to consider 
population changes in two periods: 
Palestine under the British man- 
date through 1947; and the State 
of Israel since 1948. 

Between 1922 and 1948, Pales- 
tine’s population more than dou- 
bled, growing from approximately 
752 thousand to almost two million. 
The major portion of this rapid in- 
crease was due to immigration. 

Immigration accounted for 84.5 








84 


percent of Israel’s Jewish popula- 
tion increase from 1948 to 1951. 
Since then, the number of immi- 
grants has decreased annually. In 
1952, immigration represented only 
43.8 percent of the population in- 
crease. 

The religious composition of the 
population has changed dramatic- 
ally since 1922. Then 11.1 percent 
of the total population was Jewish, 
78.4 percent was Moslem, 9.5 was 
Christian, and one percent was 
Druse or ‘‘others.’’ By the end of 
1948, the Jews comprised 84.8 per- 
cent of the population in the small- 
er territory included in the repub- 
lic of Israel. By the end of 1952, 
their proportion had risen to 89.0 
percent. 

Jewish-Arab hostilities broke out 
even before the termination of the 
British mandate government and 
stimulated an exodus of non-Jews. 
A large majority of those who re- 
mained were Druses and Christians. 


ORIENTAL BIRTH RATES, 
OCCIDENTAL DEATH RATES 


Perhaps the most striking demo- 
graphic characteristic of the Israeli 
population is the combination of a 
relatively high birth rate and an 
extremely low death rate. 

Israel’s birth rate is the result of 
differential fertility patterns among 
the Jewish population. Jews from 
Oriental or Middle Eastern areas 
record extremely high birth rates 
while those from European coun- 
tries show relatively low birth 
rates. The net effect of these dif- 
ferent fertility patterns is a birth 
rate relatively high compared to 
European rates, but not excessive 
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FIGURE 2: VITAL RATES FOR THE JEWISH 


POPULATION OF PALESTINE AND ISRAEL, 
1932-547 

The relatively high birth rate combined 
with the very low death rate of the Jew- 
ish population results in a high rate of 
natural inerease. This pattern reflects 
the youthful population as well as a high 
marriage rate and comparatively low age 
at marriage. 
in terms of Oriental 
Eastern rates. 

Other factors contribute to Is- 
rael’s high fertility. The popula- 
tion is relatively young, with large 
proportions in the reproductive 
age groups. Many live through and 
well beyond the reproductive peri- 
od, due to the low mortality rate. 
The marriage rate is high, and age 
at marriage is comparatively low. 

The youthfulness of Israel’s pop- 
ulation is also reflected in her low 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWISH POPULATION oF ISRAEL, 1952* 


The age distribution of the population of Israel is unusual, with a large proportion 
in the 0-4 and 5-9 age groups because of the changing age-composition of the immi- 
grants. There is a high proportion in the reproductive ages 15-45 years, and relatively 


few persons aged 60 years and over. 


death rate. However, differentials 
in mortality, based on national ori- 
gin, are not so apparent as fertility 
differentials. Her excellent and 
unique public health system, which 
combines Western medical tech- 
niques with a high degree of sociali- 
zation, has reduced traditionally 
high Middle Eastern mortality. Is- 
rael demonstrates how quickly 
death rates may be cut by effective 
public health measures. No other 
country has as high a ratio of medi- 
cal doctors to population. 


MORE MEN THAN WOMEN 


In spite of war losses in 1947-48, 
and even though women have a 
longer life expectancy than men, 
there are more men than women in 
Israel: 728 thousand males and 702 
thousand females in 1952.° This is 
due mainly to the traditional sex 
differential among immigrants. 
Men usually outnumber women in 
all major migration movements. 

Most of the immigrants are of 
Jewish faith because only Jews are 


legally tendered free immigration 
privileges; all others are subject to 
restrictions. Immigration has long 
constituted the principal compo- 
nent in Jewish population growth. 
Each year from 1948 to 1952, the 
number of immigrants was high; 
since then fewer have been enter- 
ing the country. 

Over the centuries, Jewish immi- 
gration has been stimulated by the 
religious significance of Palestine 
and by pogroms against Jews in 
various countries. Several signifi- 
cant ‘‘waves’’ of immigration, 
called ‘‘aliyas’’ (pronounced 4-lee- 
jah), have coincided with political, 
economic, and military upheavals 
throughout the world. 

The first Aliya (1882-1903) fol- 
lowed the initiation of the Zionist 
movement in Rumania and Russia. 
Motivated by the pogroms of the 
early 1880’s in Southern Russia, 
some 20 to 30 thousand Jews im- 
migrated to Palestine. The sec- 
ond Aliya (1904-1914), commonly 
considered a laborer’s migration 
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FIGURE 4: 








PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS TO PALESTINE AND ISRAEL BY 


AREA OF ORIGIN, 1919-19531¢ 
Until 1946, immigration of African Jews was insignificant; in 1953, almost 50 per- 
eent of the immigrants came from Africa. Asia’s percentage of total immigrants has 
also increased, being greatest in 1951 when about 60 percent of the immigrants were 
Asians. Concurrently the proportionate share of immigrants from South-East Europe 


declined. 


although only a minority were actu- 
ally laborers, was stimulated by the 
pogroms which followed Russia’s 
abortive December revolution in 
1905. Migrating laborers brought 
new methods to Palestine and laid 
the structure of a labor movement. 
In all, 35 to 40 thousand immi- 
grants came during this wave. 
The third Aliya (1919-1923), 
made up mainly of 35 thousand 
youthful migrants, was caused by 
the persecutions of the Jews in 
many European countries and by 
the Balfour Declaration, which 
many Jews interpreted as creating 
a Jewish state in Palestine. A 
more heterogeneous group, predom- 


inantly middle-class Europeans 
from the Central European coun- 
tries and Poland, made up the 
fourth Aliya (1924-1931), which 
was stimulated by pogroms in Po- 
land. This Aliya differed from 
others in that it created a crisis in 
Palestine which resulted eventual- 
ly in an exodus of certain elements 
of the indigenous population. 
About 82 thousand immigrants 
came in this period. 

The fifth Aliya (1932-1945) is 
separated from the previous wave 
by the 1930 British White Paper 
which temporarily limited Pales- 
tine immigration. Between 1932 
and 1935, approximately 15 thou- 
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Figure 5: IMMIGRANTS TO PALESTINE AND ISRAEL BY AGE AND Sex, 1946-5111 


With the creation of the republic of Israel in 1948, immigration increased abruptly. 
Since 1949, when about 139 thousand migrants entered, immigration has declined. In 
contrast to immigration during 1946-47, there has been a preponderance of females 


among recent immigrants. 


sand Jews, mainly refugees from 
Germany, came bringing consider- 
able capital which served to stimu- 
late business and trade. Prior to 
that time, few German Jews had 
migrated to Palestine. From 1936 
to 1940, there was a marked de- 
crease in immigrants coinciding 
with a second British limitation on 
immigration, but in the years 1940- 
45, numbers again increased. Most 
were refugees fleeing the Central 
European and Russian area coun- 
tries where conditions were becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for the 
Jews. Some 278 thousand immi- 
grants came during this Aliya. 
During the sixth Aliya, a sharp 
rise in numbers is noted just prior 
to the formation of the State of 
Israel. European countries had 
always supplied the majority of 
immigrants, but now Asian and 
African countries were contribut- 


ing an increasing share of the total 
number. 


ISRAEL IS A RELIGIOUS- 
CULTURAL CRUCIBLE 


The Jewish Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the 1950 ‘‘Law of 
Return’’ extends to ‘‘... every Jew 
the right to immigrate to Israel.’’ 
The heavy influx of immigrants 
which has resulted from this pol- 
icy poses serious problems to one 
of the youngest and smallest of na- 
tions. Because of diverse social, 
eultural and geographic back- 
grounds, extensive programs have 
been required to integrate the im- 
migrants into the culture and the 
economy of their new homeland. 

Integration of external elements 
into any society demands a flexibil- 
ity on the part of that society and 
a cooperating spirit on the part of 
the individual. Habits and institu- 
tions learned in the country of ori- 
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gin must often be modified. Be- 
cause Israel is so young, this prob- 
lem of absorption is a knotty one. 

A newly arrived individual first 
registers at a clearance camp where 
he is given a medical examination 
and basic identity papers. After a 
few days he goes to a transitional 
settlement (Maabara) where he is 
temporarily housed and given a 
work assignment, usually agricul- 
tural in nature. Many of the immi- 
grants from less advanced Asian 
environments must then undergo 
rather intensive education and 
training. Emphasizing the linguis- 
tic approach toward integration, 
the government gives an intensive 
course in Hebrew to all who are 
deficient in the language.* 

THE PROGRAM OF INTEGRATION 

Integration involves two distinct 
aspects. The first, entirely physical, 
is the immigrant’s adjustment to 
the environment of Israel: climate, 
topography, and the physical work 
into which he finally settles or is 
required to do in the process of 
integration. 

The second aspect covers the so- 
cial aspects of Israeli life, and this 
is much more complicated. Large 
groups of immigrants hold to vari- 
ous social institutions and customs 
of their lands of origin. They fre- 
quently find it difficult to compre- 
hend and accept either the differ- 
ent social institutions, customs, and 
points of view of the new State or 
those of other groups of immi- 
grants. 

No overt attempt is made by the 
Israeli government to integrate 
these diverse cultural groups. Nor 
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is there any expressed policy t@ 


segregation. It appears that in 
practice a certain amount of segre- 
gation actually takes place. Immi- 
grants with common backgrounds 
tend to be more prevalent in cer- 
tain of the training institutions. 
Most Western and Central Euro- 
pean Jews do not need the elemen- 
tary instruction which the Middle 
Eastern and Oriental immigrants 
must have. Hence, among the im- 
migrants in the training institu- 
tions which concentrate in elemen- 
tary education there is a natural 
self-segregation of different nation- 
ality groups, and this carries over 
to a certain degree in residential 
location and occupation. 

The most subtle aspect of ‘‘inte- 
gration’’ extends beyond the prob- 
lem of assimilating the new ar- 
rivals. Orthodox Jews tend to 
adhere strictly to the tenets of 
Judaism, interpreting them literal- 
ly and demanding that the rituals 
and interpretation of Mosaic law 
be acknowledged and incorporated 
into the secular activities of the 
community. The more liberal Jews 
adhere to a philosophy which in- 
volves a virtual separation of re- 
ligious practice and civil law. 

This difference leads to dual po- 
litical aspirations: Orthodox Jews 
favor making Israel a type of theo- 
cratic state; liberal Jews strive to 
maintain a purely political state. 
Consequently, these two antagonis- 
tic political philosophies make the 
absorption and integration of the 
immigrants into the social and eco- 
nomic fabric of the nation even 
more complex. 
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ISRAEL IS AN URBAN NATION 


Contrary to the general belief, 
the Israeli population is largely ur- 
ban in character. The widely pub- 
licized agricultural pioneer devel- 
oping a model agrarian community 
is not the prototype of the new 
state. The rural population has 
been increasing more rapidly than 
the urban since 1948. In 1952 only 
a third of a million lived in rural 
areas and 1.1 million were city 
dwellers. 

According to official statistics, 
more than 77 percent of Israel’s 
Jewish population is listed as ur- 
ban. This is about three percent 
lower than in the United King- 
dom!* and somewhat higher than 
in the United States. Here 63.7 
percent of our population is ur- 
ban.15 

But in the predominantly agrar- 
ian Middle East, Israel’s urbaniza- 
tion is especially striking. 

The principal types of settle- 
ments and communities have been 
classified as follows: 


Urban 


1. City: relatively large and densely 
settled. 
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2. Urban Settlement: not usually as 
large as a city, though it may be- 
come a city. If not legally con- 
strued as a municipality, these ur- 
ban settlements are subject to an- 
nexation by neighboring cities. 

3. Large Urban Village: usually in agri- 
cultural regions. The village also 
may acquire the status of a city, 
on meeting the legal requirements 


The inhabitants of these three types 
of communities constitute the ur- 
ban population of the country. 


Rural 

1. Rural Villages (Moshavot): ordinary 
rural villages, essentially agricul- 
tural in character, with up to 20,000 
inhabitants, based on private own- 
ership and private enterprise. The 
population of villages of this class 
is rapidly increasing, because most 
new immigrant centers (maabaret) 
are established in such settlements. 

2. Worker’s Cooperative Smallholders’ 
Settlements (Moshav Ovdim): Es- 
sentially agricultural communities, 
comprising farms of more or less 
uniform size, with populations rang- 
ing from 100 to 1000. Each farm 
unit is worked by a member and his 
family, but the community coopera- 
tive handles the sale of the farm 
produce, and all purchases for re- 
quirements of the community are 
purchased cooperatively. Hired 
labor is prohibited. 

3. Smallholder’s Settlement (Moshay) : 


TABLE II: JEWISH POPULATION OF ISRAEL By TYPE oF SETTLEMENT, 1948-5216 
(in thousands) 








Percent 
Type of Settlement 1948 1952 Increase 
Number Percent Number Percent 1948-52 
Urban 576 83.9 1.114 77.1 93.3 
Rural 111 16.1 331 22.9 198.9 
Rural villages 24 3.5 46 3.2 89.6 
Smallholders’, Workers’ 
Smallholders’, and 
Collective Small- 
holders’ Settlements 30 4.4 105 73 249.9 
Collective Settlements 54 7.9 69 4.8 27.5 
Immigrant Reception 
Centers 13 1.8 6 0.4 —53.8 
2.4 oe a 





r Not stated ; i 








these settlements are similar to the 
Moshav Ovdim, though not organ- 
ized on quite as strict an ideological 
basis. Hired labor is permitted. 
They may be established on pri- 
vately owned land, or on nationally 
leased land. The largest community 
of this class has a population of 
500. 

4. Collective Smallholders’ Settlements 
(Moshav Shitufi): these settlements 
are cooperatively operated, in much 
the same manner as the Moshav 
Ovdim. Each family owns its house, 
and is responsible for its own do- 
mestic services. This class settle- 
ment tends to combine both agri- 
cultural and craft industry. The 
populations of settlements of this 
category range from 60 to 300. 

5. Collective Settlement (Kibbutz): col- 
lective settlements also agricultural 
in nature, with a population rang- 
ing from less than 100 to 2,000, in 
which all the property is collectively 
owned, and the entire settlement is 
organized on a collective basis. Do- 
mestic and social services are pro- 
vided communally. 

6. Independent Maabaret and Work Vil- 
lages (Maabaret): this class of 
settlement was established for the 
absorption of new immigrants and 
is financed by the central govern- 
ment. They are intended eventual- 
ly to become permanent agricul- 
tural settlements, conforming in 
time to the pattern of one of the 
types of settlements described above. 
The population of the Maabaret va- 
ries with the number of immigrants 
that are currently being ‘‘allo- 
cated’’ by the central government.17 

RESOURCE LIMITATION SERIOUS 

The serious limitation of Israel’s 
resources poses a major obstacle in 
the economic development of the 
new nation. Potash and phosphates 

did constitute the main extractive 

industry over the past few decades 

and shall again. Geological explora- 
tions have revealed deposits of low 
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grade iron ore in addition to limited 
supplies of copper, manganese, and 
these have been extracted on a 
small seale. The only other indus- 
trial minerals found in Israel are 
silicate clays, and relatively high 
quality ceramic materials.‘* The 
government is undertaking a more 
extensive geologic survey, and this 
may reveal other resources. 

Israel’s agricultural outlook is 
somewhat more hopeful, though the 
scarcity of water presents serious 
problems. As is the case in large 
areas of the Middle East, much of 
Israel’s land is potentially produc- 
tive if water can be found. The 
area of the Negev, comprising the 
southernmost quarter of Israel, 
lacks only water to become a gar- 
den spot. Here recent experiments 
in dry farming have proved mod- 
erately sucessful. But irrigation is 
necessary if the Negev is to begin 
to realize its true potential. 

In general, the land suitable to 
agriculture without irrigation is 
limited to a narrow coastal strip 
and the fertile valley between Tel- 
Aviv and the Sea of Galilee, in the 
northern part of the country. All 
of this land has been intensively 
farmed for many centuries. The 
land now under cultivation has 
been extended as far as possible. 

The factor limiting further ex- 
pansion of Israel’s arable land is 
water. Equitable distribution of 
water in this part of the Midle East 
has for centuries been a cause of 
minor dissension. Israel’s troubles 
with Syria and Jordan, are inten- 
sified by this water problem. 
There will undoubtedly be con- 
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@ iinuca expan: ion of irrigated land 
in the fertile plain of northern Is- 
rael and portions of southern Ne- 
gev. But it is very doubtful that 
Israel will ever achieve self-suffi- 
ciency in the production of food. 
The country’s current imbalance 
between food and people has been 
further enhanced by the complete 
economic barrier which now exists 
between Israel and her neighbors. 


ECONOMIC STRESSES INCREASE 


The relative importance of each 
of Israel’s resources in her total 
economy is difficult to determine. 
Special development projects and 
the funds apportioned to them are 
one of the indices available to de- 
termine the degree of importance 
which Israel attaches to her re- 
source problem. 

e The budget for the fiscal year 
1953-54, exclusive of the ‘‘closed’’ 
defense budget, was 327.3 million 
Israeli pounds. (The Israeli pound 
is worth $.60) Of this, the develop- 
ment budget was 145 million 
pounds. Agriculture, with 47 mil- 
lion pounds, comprised the largest 
single item.!® i Zé 


cs 
7 


This emphasis on expanding do- 
mestic agricultural production is 
well justified. In 1952, 13.1 per- 
cent of Israeli’s total imports was 
for food and 8.9 percent was for 
food industries requiring machin- 
ery and other capital goods.”° 


Israel, far from self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs, is seriously handicapped 
by the virtually complete blockade 
which isolates her from her neigh- 
bors. With her need for food being 
directly proportional to the size of 
her population, and with future 
increase in population certain, Is- 
rael’s food problem will be aggra- 
vated rather than eased. 


This limited resource base poses 
major future problems for Israel’s 
growing population. Since the in- 
ception of the State, the govern- 
ment has been forced to operate on 
deficit financing, regardless of 
grants-in-aid from the United 
States, German reparation pay- 
ments, and other extraordinary 
sources of national income. In 
1949, the deficit was 8 million Is- 
raeli pounds; in 1951, 50.2 mil- 
lions; and for the fiscal year 1953- 


TapLe III: PopuLATION or IsRAEL By INDUSTRY OF EMPLOYMENT, 1952?! 
(in thousands) 




















Total Jews —Non-Jews— Percent 
Industry Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Industry 
Jewish 
Agriculture 105 18.9 75 15.1 30 51.7 71.4 
Building and 
Public Works 127 22.9 120 24.1 7 12.1 94.5 
Transportation and 
Communication 58 10.5 50 10.1 8 13.8 86.2 
Trade and Finance 95 17.1 90 18.1 5 8.6 94.7 
Liberal Professions 46 8.3 45 9.0 1 1.7 97.8 
Public Services 64 11.5 62 12.5 2 3.5 96.9 
Other Services 60 10.8 55 11.1 5 8.6 91.7 
TOTAL 555 100.0 497 100.0 58 100.0 89.5 
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54 it was estimated at 136.4 million 
pounds.”? 

Israeli’s investment in initial in- 
dustry and settlement for her large 
number of immigrants has been 
very great, and it is unlikely that 
such large annual amounts will be 
required in the future. 

The rising unemployment within 
Israel is symptomatic of the diffi- 
culties to be faced by a growing 
population supported by a severe- 
ly limited resource base. The num- 
ber of registered unemployed has 
risen dramatically from 1949 to 
the present. During 1952-53, their 
number almost doubled, rising 
from approximately 9,500 to 17.- 
680—as measured by the monthly 
average of individuals applying for 
employment at government offices. 
The first few months of 1954 
were slightly above the 1953 level.** 
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ISRAEL’S “NATURAL” ROLE @) 

In estimating Israel’s economic 
outlook, the existing political bar- 
riers which force her back onto her 
own very limited resources are 
formidable. But they are not in- 
surmountable. 

If she can resolve her difficulties 
with her neighbors, Israel might, 
despite limited resources, realize 
her ‘‘natural’’ and political role as 
a commercial entrepot in the Mid- 
dle East. With her geographic po- 
sition and the natural talents of 
her people, Israel could become an 
economic bridge between East and 
West. She could then more easily 
cope with her crucial problem of 
maintaining present living levels 
for her heterogeneous, rapidly 
growing population. 


Rosert C. Coox, Editor 6 
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World Population Conference 


The following abstracts are from 
summaries of papers presented at 


eo: first World Population Con- 


ference, sponsored by the United 
Nations in close cooperation with 
the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population, 
held in Rome, Italy, August 31 to 
September 10, 1954. A report on 
the Conference will be presented in 
a future issue of the BULLETIN. 


Effect of Malaria Control on Birth and 
Death Rates by E. J. Pampana (World 
Health Organization) 

Among the few tropical or subtropical 
areas in which territory-wide malaria 
control programmes have been earried 
out for at least five years, six territories 
have available adequate data concerning 
general mortality, infant mortality and 
birth rates, and have therefore been 
selected for the present study. 

With all reservations on the complete- 
ness of registration in some of the above 
territories, and being well aware that 
general mortality and infant mortality 


— been receding in recent years in 


most countries, it is recognized that the 
sudden decline of mortality and of in- 
fant mortality rates has invariably fol- 
lowed the application of country-wide 
malaria control in all the six territories 
observed. Obviously the possible influence 
of other concomitant factors should also 
be borne in mind. As regards the be- 
haviour of birth-rates, there is evidence 
to show that in two, Cyprus and Sar- 
dinia, malaria control was not followed 
by an increase in birth rates, and that in 
a third, Ceylon, the increase was not very 
marked. In the other territories however 
British (and French) Guiana, in Mauri- 
tius and in Venezuela, birth rates were 
definitely higher after malaria had been 
controlled. The paper summarizes some 
of the contrasting views on the relation- 
ship of malaria prevalence and natality 
and points out that on the basis of the 
data concerning the zones examined, it 
may be suggested that where malaria 
transmission is seasonal, birth rates may 
not be affected, owing perhaps to a shift 
in fruitful conceptions; whereas if ma- 
laria transmission is perennial—as in 
the Guianas, in Mauritius and in Vene- 
zuela, such a shift appears impossible 
and natality rates may be lowered by 
malaria, so that malaria control would 
inerease them. 
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Fertility Trends in Ceylon by R. Raja In- 
dra (Ceylon) 

By grouping the Ceylon districts (and 
towns) in equal numbers by order of lit- 
eracy (and other factors), trends were 
sought in fertility with regard to these 
factors. 

Urbanisation appears to have had a 
marked effect in reducing fertility dur- 
ing the ‘‘generation period’’ 1910-1940 
as a whole. The rural/urban differential 
was present during 1945-47 also but was 
much less pronounced. 

Fertlity also appeared to decline with 
literacy to a fairly marked extent for the 
generation period and even later. 

For the period 1945-47 for both urban 
and rural areas fertility appears to go 
up and not down as ‘housing congestion’ 
(occupants per room) falls. 

Fertility was lower in the districts 
where living standards were higher dur- 
ing both the periods 1945-47 and 1950- 
52. 

There was no consistent trend against 
population density for different periods, 
but a fairly close association could be 
established between a fall in the agricul- 
tural population and in fertility. 

But the most significant trend in fer- 
tility has developed after the introduc- 
tion of D.D.T. into the malarial districts, 
whose population are chiefly engaged in 
the cultivation of paddy, coconut and 
market garden produce. Their fertility, 
among the lowest in Ceylon before 1946, 
is now easily the highest, and their mean 
rate of natural increase has more than 
trebled itself between 1945 and 1952 and 
is now about 40% higher than that of 
all-Ceylon. 


Indian Fertility—Trends and Pattern by 
8. P. Jain (India) 


There is a fairly clear evidence that the 
Indian birth rate was about 50 per thou- 
sand before 1921, came down to 45 dur- 
ing 1921-40 and decreased further to 40 
in 1941-50. The decline in the birth rate 
is less striking than that shown by the 
death rate. The small decline in the birth 
rate seems, at least in part, to be due 
to minor shifts in the age distribution of 
married women. Information about rural- 
urban and socio-economic fertility differ- 
entials is lacking but some sketchy data 
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show them to be relatively —— 


There is no effect of deliberate limita- 
tion of family. However, there are poten- 
tial movements in the various factors 
which may affect future fertility. 

Census data work out an average of 4.2 
children per married woman, the average 
being a little above 6 for cases of com- 
pleted fertility. In India, the percentage 
of births in the various birth orders de- 
clines gradually with the increase in the 
order and the percentages of higher birth 
orders are higher compared to those in 
the western countries. The Indian family 
grows earlier and faster, the average age 
of first maternity being 21.9. Indian fer- 
tility is fairly low in the maternal age 
group 15-19 but rises sharply in 20-24, 
remains more or less steady till the age 
of 35, after which it gradually declines 
with an abrupt fall in 40-44. The high 
percentage married and fertility in the 
age group 20-34 keep the Indian birth 
rate high. Caleulations based on Indian 
data show the recent gross and net re- 
production rates to be 2.46 and 1.26 re- 
spectively. 


Mortality Trends in India by 8. P. Jain 

(India ) 

The system of registration of vital sta- 
tistics in India being very deficient, mor- 
tality trends may be traced from the pace 
of population growth shown by the past 
nine censuses, as the factors of migra- 
tion and changes in natality were incon- 
sequential. The alternating periods of 
marked and negligible population growth 
recorded before 1921 point to a widely 
fluctuationing mortality in the period. It 
was due to the visitations of famines 
and epidemics. The three decades fol- 
lowing 1921 registered a steady but ac- 
celerated populatiop growth, there being 
no major country-wide calamity. The re- 
ciprocal of expectation of life given by 
the Indian Life Tables and the support- 
ing estimates based on the ‘‘ Reverse Sur- 
vival’? method indicate that before 1921 
the death rate level was well above 40 
per thousand but that now it is near 
about 30 per thousand. The progressive 
internal and external currents, flowing 
from a wide-awake administration of the 
country and medical advances, are likely 
to control some of the important causes 
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outbreak of epidemics, malaria, water- 
borne diseases and bad nutritional status. 
It is considered that not so much the ex- 
pansion of medical facilities as better 
and assured food supplies may further 
slice off preventible mortality. This is 
also indicated by the considerations of 
sex-age composition. Any reduction in 
mortality must eventually entail a lower- 
ing of fertility. 


Extent of Diffusion of Fertility Control 
in Japan by Tatsuo Honda (Japan) 
This report outlines the findings of two 

noteworthy surveys taken in 1952 on a 

nationwide scale concerning the extent 

of the diffusion of fertility control in 

Japan. 

Both surveys produced to a great ex- 
tent the same results and raised rather 
similar questions. As a result of the sur- 
veys, the valiant efforts of the people 
since the war for coping with the in- 
creased pressure of the overpopulation 
ean be realized from the fact that fer- 
tility control has been diffused at con- 
siderable speed in post-war Japan. The 
efforts for control of fertility are great- 
est among wives in their thirties who 
have been married for ten years or more 
and have about three children. Further- 
more, abortion has increased markedly 
in recent years along with contraception. 
It is noticeable that abortion is far more 
frequent among married couples with con- 
traceptive experience than among those 
without this experience showing that 
there is considerable time lag between the 
degree of need felt for fertility control 
and the degree of social maturity re- 
quired for carrying out such control. 


Population Growth, Agricultural Devel- 
opment and Economic Development by 
H. Flores de la Pena (Mexico) 


1. In Mexico the rate of population 
growth increased from 1.5 per cent at 
the beginning of the century to 3.4 per 
cent in 1950, as a result of the higher 
birth rate and, more particularly, the 50 
per cent drop in the mortality rate. 

2. Mexico’s agricultural potentialities 
are limited and agriculture will not be 
able to absorb more than 6 million pea- 


@ sants. 
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@ of high mortality, such as food searcity, 


> 


3. At present (1953), there are 5.2 
million peasants, of whom 3 million 
have land. Of this number, 1.9 million 
are ‘‘ejidatarios’’ and 1.6 million indi- 
vidual farmers. However, these figures 
include half a million peasants with hold- 
ings under 0.5 hectare whose need for 
land is still not satisfied. 

4. In the last 13 years, agricultural 
output has increased at the rate of 7 
per cent per annum; production of goods 
for export has increased at the rate of 
9.8 per cent, raw material production at 
the rate of 9.6 per cent, and foodstuff 
production at the rate of 5.8 per cent. 


5. Industrial development has stimu- 
lated the growth of the towns and sub- 
stantially increased real per capita in- 
come (by 7.2 per cent from 1940 to 
1950), with the result that the demand 
for foodstuffs has increased faster than 
the supply. 


6. The inelasticity of food production 
has led to a steady rise in prices, a fall 
in the real income of the mass of the 
population and the concentration of 
wealth. 


7. In under-developed countries the 
concentration of wealth constitutes the 
main obstacle to economic development 
because it reduces the effective demand 
for manufactured goods for mass con- 
sumption, which tends to restrict poten- 
tial profit and the incentive to invest 
thus lowering the level of private invest- 
ment. The concentration of wealth is an 
insuperable obstacle to all industrializa- 
tion plans. 


Population and Economic Development 

by H. W. Singer 

In this paper the view that population 
trends may be an obstacle to economic 
development is criticized. On the con- 
trary, it is pointed out that population 
pressure forms the most urgent argument 
for economic development, for the trans- 
fer of surplus population to occupations 
not subject to the law of diminishing re- 
turns, and for agricultural development 
and improvement, so that agricultural 
output does not fall when the agricul- 
tural population is reduced. The experi- 
ence of Great Britain and Japan shows 
that an ‘‘excess population’’ was actu- 
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ally created in order to promote indus- which is unfavourable to a high standard @ 
trialization and economic development. of production and hence to capital forma- 

The population increase in under-devel- tion. A large part of the investment is 
oped countries, resulting from high birth unproductive because the high death rates 
rates and high death rates is indeed prevent the repayment, with interest, of 
wasteful. It creates a high proportion the capital sunk in the younger genera- 
of dependent groups in the population, tion... . 
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